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works of art in the mounds are in no whit superior to the arts of 
the Indians discovered in this country. On the other hand, the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Muskokis, Shawnees, Mandans, 
Wintuns, and Siouans, and probably many other tribes, are known 
to have built mounds for domiciliary and burial purposes. • The 
earlier explorers found tribes of Indians occupying and using 
mounds — the Natchez, Cherokees, and others; and the result 
of the last few years of investigation is this : That there is no 
sufficient reason, and in fact no whit of evidence, to show 
that this continent was occupied by a people anterior to its occupa- 
tion by the Indian tribes, a people of a higher grade of cul- 
ture. On the other hand, some tribes of Indians are known to have 
been mound-builders. We have not yet discovered what particular 
tribes built many of the mounds ; nor is it possible to discover 
when they were built — that is, to fix with acccuracy the date 
of their erection. Some of them have been built within the historic 
period — doubtless but very few compared with the whole number — 
and some of them are doubtless of great antiquity. And during 
all the centuries of history when these mounds were erected some 
tribes may have been destroyed, and there may be mounds built 
by tribes whose history is lost. Some of the Indian tribes occupy- 
ing the continent at the advent of the white man were mound- 
builders and a few mounds have been built since that time. The 
great number were erected prior to that time by these tribes, and 
perhaps by others still existing, but of whose mound-building we 
have yet no knowledge, and still others may have been built by 
tribes that are lost. 

This seems to be the inevitable conclusion from the researches of 
the past few years, and the theory that a more highly cultured peo- 
ple inhabited this continent anterior to its occupation by the red 
Indian falls to the ground. 



Seventy-Eighth Regular Meeting, February 19th, 1884. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Dorsey, in behalf of the committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer's accounts, then reported that the accounts had been 
examined and found to be correct. The report was accepted by 
the Society 
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The Secretary of the Council announced that the President had 
designated the Vice-Presidents to their several sections, as follows : 

Dr. Fletcher, Section of Somatology ; Mr. Ward, Section of 
Sociology ; Col Mallery, Philology, Philosophy, and Psychology ; 
Prof. Mason, Technology. 

Mr. Ward then read a paper entitled " Mind as a Social 
Factor." * 

Abstract. 

It was maintained that, notwithstanding the general disposition 
to exalt and deify the mind, still this had thus far amounted to little 
more than lip-service, and that the real power of human intellect as 
the lever of civilization was not merely ignored but practically 
denied. Touching lightly upon the metaphysical school of philos- 
ophy, of which this had always been true, he directed his main 
argument against the now far more powerful influence in the same 
direction which the most advanced scientific thinkers are exerting. 
The tendency of the evolutionists to contemplate man solely from 
the biological standpoint, and to treat society as a simple continua- 
tion of the series of results accomplished by evolution in the lower 
departments of being, was strongly condemned. Himself a con- 
sistent evolutionist, and firm believer in the doctrine of man's descent 
from humbler forms of existence, Mr. Ward still cogently main- 
tained that in studying development an entirely new set of canons 
must be adopted the moment the phenomena of the human intellect 
present themselves for consideration. Henceforth a new factor, 
wholly different from any before employed, enters into the problem, 
and correspondingly new and distinct methods of research must be 
adopted. Just as the biologist finds in the advent of life on the 
globe a new and enormous factor such as compels him to investigate 
the organic world with an entirely new set of principles and methods 
from those that are applicable to physics, chemistry, etc. , so, Mr. 
Ward maintained, when the developed psychic faculty appeared a 
second change of base in science, equally thorough and complete, 
was imperatively demanded. The failure of modern philosophers, 
headed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, to recognize this patent truth had 
led to the let-alone doctrine, which possesses a certain fascination 

* Published in full in " Mind " (London) for October, 1884, pp. 563-573. 
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and justifies individual aggrandizement, and hence is making rapid 
inroads into the popular habit of thought. This laissezfaire philos- 
ophy, which Mr. Ward characterized as the "gospel of inaction," 
is, in his opinion, distinctly negatived by the most advanced science, 
is contrary to the very law of evolution, and its legitmate workings 
almost justify Carlyle in denouncing the whole philosophy of science 
as the " gospel of dirt." 

As against such sordid teachings Mr. Ward held : That without 
apotheosizing the mind, without denying its humble origin and slow 
development, it is still the greatest fact in the universe, produces 
the grandest results achieved on the globe, and in and of itself 
makes man the supreme arbiter of his own destiny, the great in- 
dependent agency of the world and master of the planet. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Thomas remarked that for a clear comprehension of the 
problem presented in Mr. Ward's paper a definition of what he 
meant by mind was necessary. He cited illustrations to show that 
animals and even insects have memory and reasoning powers — in 
short, mind. What then, he asked, is the human as distinguished 
from the brute mind? 

Prof. Ward, in reply, said that so far as the purposes of the 
present paper were concerned the only definition of mind necessary 
was the one given in the course of the paper, viz., that it was the 
inventive faculty of man. 

Mr. Welling expressed his general concurrence in so much of 
Mr. Ward's paper as might be said to convey the positive and affir- 
mative propositions of the writer, but intimated the opinion that on 
a deeper analysis and closer inspection it would be found that the 
dissidence between Mr. Ward and the scientific expositors of the 
naturalistic school was not so great as might be inferred from the 
terms of his negative criticism. That dissidence was perhaps formal 
rather than real, being, as between him and his opponents, a question 
of nomenclature rather than of substance — or, to speak more defi- 
nitely, a question as to the precise point in the evolutionary process 
where the logic and nomenclature of the naturalistic school might be 
held to apply to the facts of psychic activity in the figure of human 
society. In so far as mind might be said to have a physical basis, 
Mr. Welling said that he saw no reason why the human organism 
should be exempted from the law of a physical natural selection and 
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survival, but at the same time it was very clear that we were not to 
look to man's physical organism for the highest expressions of 
that natural selection which was peculiar to him in the animal world. 
Regarded apart from all disputes as to their genesis, and considered 
simply in their functions, it might be said that a plant is a machine 
for coordinating a certain number of natural forces, and thereby 
lifting them above the realm of the inorganic nature which is below 
it; that the animal organism is a machine for coordinating another 
bundle of natural forces and thereby lifting them above the level of 
the plant world, and that man is an organism in which the vegeta- 
ble and animal constitution simply lays the basis of a higher series 
of activities, in proportion as the natural forces below him are 
coordinated and transmuted by that which in him is highest — his 
mind. It is, therefore, in the creations of the human mind that we 
would naturally look for the natural selections and survivals which 
are most distinctive of man and most descriptive of his place in 
nature. If the place of man in nature and the place of mind in 
man be so regarded, it does not seem necessary to assume that there 
is any reversal of the logic of evolution when we come to study the 
phenomena of human society. It is not a reversal of this logic and 
nomenclature, as Mr. Ward seems to think, but a transference of 
that logic and nomenclature to a higher sphere of action — the ac- 
tion of man in society under the forces of an expanding science and 
a growing morality. It is in these — that is, in the rational and moral 
forces, which are dynamic in society — that we must look for the natu- 
ral selections which are relatively the fittest to survive at any given 
stage of human history. And in properly coordinating the rational 
and moral forces by which he is lifted above the brutes of the field, 
it is just as important that man should act with the forces of nature 
below him and in him as that he should in a measure act above 
those lower forces by virtue of his mind — his "faculty of execution," 
as Mr. Ward calls it. And in making the purely artificial regula- 
tions which belong to him as "apolitical animal" he is perpetually 
in danger of making civil, political, and economical adjustments 
which sin against the laws of nature and against the natural rights of 
man. Against all adjustments which unduly restrict the natural 
freedom of man in his mind, his body, or his labor, we may there- 
fore justly hurl the doctrine of laissez /aire. 

Mr. Welling then proceeded to illustrate this point of view by 
citing the phenomena of political economy as presented to us in 
3 
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France during the reign of Louis IX, when every branch of industry 
in the kingdom was put under governmental regulation and restric- 
tion. These regulations and restrictions were imposed in the name 
of a state-craft which assumed to be wise above the laws of natural 
production. They were the expressions of an artificial selection 
working against the natural selections of supply and demand in the 
figure of political economy, and it was in opposition to the enormi- 
ties of this system that the school of political economists known in 
France as the physiocrats rose at the close of the 18th century to 
make their indignant protest in the name of laissezfaire. And in 
subsequent times as well as in other lands there had been abundant 
room to challenge the tariff regulations of any given epoch in the 
name of the same watchword. 

Shall we say, then, that the maxim of laissezfaire is final in 
political economy? By no means. It is final as against the pre- 
tension that man, by legislative artifice, however ingeniously de- 
vised, can make any industry profitable to the commonwealth against 
the forces of natural production. But in so far as man has higher 
ends in society than the creation of wealth the maxim is not final. 
If there be those who, in the name of a naturistic philosophy, would 
plead for the right to grind up the bodies and souls of men in the 
natural pursuit of wealth, it is easy to see that such a false and one- 
sided adjustment of economical relations would but call for a new 
evolution of public intelligence and public morality, as seen in the 
preventive justice which should be devised in order to guard the 
community from such excesses of the laissezfaire doctrine. But 
neither the public intelligence nor the public morality can have a 
full field for the exercise of their natural prerogatives in the sphere 
of public economy until laissezfaire has allowed the forces of natural 
production to exhibit the full measure of their strength, without let 
or hindrance, save such as may be neeeded to guard interests higher 
than the material wealth of a nation. 

Major Powell : The paper by Prof. Ward has been of great 
interest to me, as well as the discussion which it has elicited. In 
the progress of institutions it often becomes necessary that the old 
should be torn down in order that the new may be erected on the 
same ground ; and in every great civilized land there are those who 
devote themselves to destruction, while others engage in construc- 
tion. The theory of the destructionist has of late years obtained 
much vantage-ground from the doctrines of evolution, and the com- 
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rounication of this evening very clearly sets forth the improper use 
of the established doctrines of evolution by a class of philosophers 
who fail to appreciate fully the necessity -for construction pari passu 
with destruction and who have lost faith in human institutions and 
neglect the teachings of all human history. 

The Lamarckian doctrine of evolution was that of adaptation by 
exercise. The hypothesis did not obtain wide acceptation until it 
was expanded more fully by Darwin and his contemporaries into 
the further doctrine of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence through competition in enormously overcrowded popula- 
tion. By this latter philosopher it was shown that competition 
performed an important part in evolution, and that the Lamarckian 
method gained its efficiency through the law established by Darwin. 
Among the lower 1 animals species compete with species, and indi- 
viduals of the same species compete with one another, and as the 
number of individuals produced is greatly in excess of those which 
can obtain sustentation some must necessarily succumb, and in the 
grand average it is the unfit that yield their places to those better 
fitted to the conditions. With mankind this_ competition does not 
perform the same office that it does with the lower animals, and 
this by reason of the organization of society and of other human 
activities, whereby men, to a greater or less extent, become inter- 
dependent, so that the survival of one depends upon the survival 
of others, and the welfare of one upon the welfare of many. But 
competition still plays an important part in the life history of 
the human race. Man in his competition with the lower animals 
has so outstripped them in skill and power that he utilizes them for 
his wants. He destroys some, and others he domesticates for his 
purposes. It cannot properly be said that he longer competes with 
the lower animate — in fact, he utilizes them. 

But man competes with man, and this competition is expressed 
in warfare — public and private. In public warfare state competes 
with state, and the question arises, does this competition, this war- 
fare, ultimately result, in the average, in human progress? So far 
as it is a competition between states do the higher and better 
people survive, and the lower people succumb ? He would be a 
bold man, indeed, who would assert that the victor is always the 
superior man in culture, and who would divide and relegate the 
victories of the world to the good and the bad, the wise and the 
unwise, the just and the unjust. It is a task too delicate for any- 
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thing but omniscience. But we may look upon it in another light. 
In the grand average the individuals who engage in warfare are 
those who are physically strong, and, as judged by the standards 
obtaining among their own peoples, they are the patriotic and the 
noble, and it has usually happened that the flower of the state has 
been absorbed in its armies. This is less true in modern warfare, but 
is more true as we go farther backward in the history of mankind. 
The strong, the brave, and the patriotic have fallen in battle ; the 
weak, the cowardly, and the selfish have survived ; and thus war- 
fare has been a constant drain upon the best of all lands ; and it 
may be confidently asserted that human competition by warfare has 
in this manner failed to be an agency for human progress. Often 
warfare has been the means of overthrowing unjust and unwise insti- 
tutions, and in this manner warfare has ofttimes resulted in good in 
human progress. On the other hand the period of warfare, the 
time in which peoples are engaged in warfare, is usually a time 
when the institutions of a people lapse from a higher to a lower 
condition. The necessities of war ofttimes furnish the excuse and 
justification for the establishment of institutions, or for modifications 
unjust and tyrannical in character. In the main war periods are 
times in which public morals lapse toward barbarism. 

If we turn to consider the effect of private warfare on the progress 
of mankind we again fail to discover an efficient agency in human 
culture. He would indeed be a bold man who should assert that it 
results in the survival of the fittest, and who would relegate mur- 
derers to the class called the best, and the murdered to the class 
called the worst. 

But mankind engage in another form of competition. They 
compete for welfare or happiness; and in so far as it is true com- 
petition, as distinguished from honorable rivalry — that is, in so far 
as one man succeeds at the expense of another — in just so far is in- 
justice done ; for, by the establishment of interdependence among 
men, the welfare of one properly depends upon the welfare of others, 
and the essential characteristic of justice, for which all mankind 
have striven, is this : that no man shall reap advantage to the in- 
jury of his neighbor. Competition for welfare, in the sense in 
which the term is here used, is the prosecution of injustice, and to 
the extent that justice is established competition is avoided. 

There is yet competition of a third class. Arts compete with 
arts, and in the average the best are selected, and the choice is 
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made by men themselves. Men do not choose the best men but 
the best arts, and indirectly choose the men as best because they 
represent the best arts. So, institutions compete with institutions, 
and the best are chosen in the average. So, languages and methods 
of expressing thought compete with languages and methods of ex- 
pressing thought, and in- the average the best are chosen. In like 
manner opinions compete with opinions, and in the grand average 
the best and the true are chosen. Now, arts, institutions, languages, 
and opinions are human inventions, and in every department of 
human activity, as thus represented, inventions compete with in- 
ventions, and as in the grand average the fittest are chosen, so those 
who represent the best, the fittest, achieve success as compared with 
others who represent inventions of less worth. In this field there- 
is legitimate competition, and it is by this competition that man 
progresses in civilization ; but it is the objective invention or activ- 
ity that survives, not the subject man. Now that class of sociolo- 
gists who appeal to the established facts of science relating to com- 
petition, and use the laws of competition as they are exhibited in 
the lower animals, as if they properly applied to man, use them for 
destructive purposes, to destroy institutions, and they use them 
illegitimately, for human progress is not made by competing for 
existence, or by directly competing for welfare, but only by in- 
directly competing for welfare through the direct competition of 
arts, institutions, languages, and opinions ; and in order that this 
indirect competition may be efficient all such competition must be 
in conformity with the principles of justice. Therefore, institutions 
designed to establish . justice among mankind cannot properly be 
judged by the canons derived from the laws of competition, but 
only by the canons derived from the principles of justice, for the 
efficiency of competition itself in human progress depends primarily 
on pre-established justice. 

The destructionists who thus illegitimately use the doctrines of 
evolution in their warfare against all human institutions to a large 
extent deny the efficiency of, altruistic motives. They do not clearly 
see that wise egoism is wise altruism, because they do not clearly 
understand the interdependence of mankind ; and in denying the 
extent and efficiency of altruism they neglect the best side of human 
history. Man inherited altruism from the beast. The she bear 
loves her cubs, the lioness her whelps, and the eagless her eaglets, 
and beast, bird, and insect alike exhibit altruistic motives. Among 
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the lower animals the group is very small indeed between the indi- 
viduals of which such sentiments prevail ; but steadily in their pro- 
gress from savagery to the highest stage of civilization men have 
enlarged the group, as the small kinship group has expanded into 
larger, the clan into the tribe, the tribe into the confederacy, and 
confederacies and confederated tribes into nations ; and altruism has 
expanded from smaller group to larger group, from family love to 
patriotism, and from patriotism to humanity; and in the light of 
the .past we may safely prophesy of the future that this altruism will 
improve in quality and expand in scope until every man shall 
recognize in every other a brother in whose welfare he has an interest 
as deep as in his own, and when the doctrine of laissez /aire shall be 
known no more forever. 



Seventy-Ninth Regular Meeting, March i, 1884. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced the resignation of David Hutcheson, as 
General Secretary of the Society, and the election by the Council 
of S. V. Proudfit to fill the vacancy. 

Ensign Albert Niblack, U. S. N., read the following paper 
on "The Smithsonian Anthropological Collections for 1883." 

With the exception of the year 1876, when the material was re- 
ceived from the Centenial Exposition, the accessions for 1883 ex- 
ceed those of any other year both in number and value. As the 
annual appropriations are only made by the Government for the 
preservation of the collections in the National Museum, it is proper 
to refer most of the collections to the Smithsonian Institution, as the 
Museum is under the control of the latter. The sources of last 
year's receipts were as follows : 

Donations ; exchanges ; collections by Government expeditions, 
required by law to be turned over to the Museum ; purchases for the 
Fisheries Exhibition from a fund specially appropriated, and pur- 
chases from a fund of #3,000 or more, which the Secretary has been 
able to save from various sources for this purpose. The last named 
has been so judiciously applied and combined with other Govern- 
ment work as to have enabled the Museum to acquire most valuable 
collections, of which this sum spent represents but a fraction of their 



